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original document. If we needed proof of this, 
we could find it in his appendices, where he in- 
creases our knowledge of the character and 
achievement of Mile de Gournay by listing the 
various editions of her writings, by republishing 
the text of her ' ' autoportrait, ' ' by showing her 
influence in the Low Countries and the respect in 
which she was held in Italy, and finally by demon- 
strating the early popularity of Montaigne's Es- 
says, which must have been partly due to the 
assiduous labors of his chosen editor. The only 
fault I find with these appendices is that their 
addition to a volume already composed of three 
separate essays deprives the book of a unity that 
might have been attained by a larger central 
treatise, into which could have been incorporated 
the facts now presented without proper coordina- 
tion. 

I conclude, then, that M. Schiff has made pub- 
lic some details hitherto overlooked concerning 
the life and works of Mile de Gournay, that, 
despite a certain lack of unity in his volume, he 
helps to renew interest in an unusual personality, 
reprints three of her smaller works in convenient 
and scholarly form, suggests various ideas, which 
might, if sufficiently developed, have led to im- 
portant results. But he scatters his energies in 
too many directions, he has not enough that is 
new in fact or critical estimate to make his book 
a definitive treatment of Marie de Gournay, and 
at the same time he does not sufficiently study 
her r61e of feminist to make that the central por- 
tion of his work. I hope that he has already felt 
the force of this rather obvious criticism, and that 
he intends to publish hereafter either a complete 
study of Mile de Gournay or an exhaustive con- 
sideration of her position in the modern move- 
ment towards the equality of the sexes. 



H. Carrington Lancaster. 



Amherst College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Covacle, not conaele 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Stratmann-Bradley's Middle- English 
Dictionary gives : 

Ganaale, conaele, sb.? mistake for covercle ; lid of a cup. 
A. P. 1461, 1615. The MED. presumes that canacte, 
conaele [of unknown derivation and meaning] is ' a cup.' 

The word has been recorded only in the two 
instances of E. E. Allit. Poems, edited by Morris. 



I have not seen the MS. and do not know how far 
a and o are kept distinct. Laued for loued in the 
printed text, p. 85, 1. 1703, looks suspicious. At 
any rate, I take it for granted that n and u are 
written alike. The editor is at a loss about sev- 
eral words (see pp. 11, 40, 50, 56, 82), and it is 
beyond all probability that a distinction which is 
rather exceptional with fifteenth century scribes 
should be observed in a ms. that, according to 
the preface, is written in a small, sharp, irregular 
character . . . often difficult to read. 

Conaele, which, of course, might just as well be 
read conaele, also occurs in Partonope of Blois, 
Add. ms. 35,288, Brit. Mus. If. 13 b. (now at 
press; 11. 1076-78): 

Thys cuppe was of safer ffyne, 
Hyt moste nedes showe well wyne. 
pe couacle was of Rube redde. 

The last line runs in the French text, ed. Crape- 
let, 1. 1025 : 

Li covercles est d'un rubi. 

There are French variants of couvercle without 
r (see the Compl&ment of Godefroy), but the Eng- 
lish form rather represents an independent change 
from covarele to covacle, due to the analogy of the 
frequent nouns in -acle, 

A. Tkampe Bodtker. 
University of Ghristiania, Norway. 



A Note on ' A British Icarus ' 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In the December (1910) issue of Mod- 
ern Language Notes, Professor J. M. Hart, in his 
interesting communication, entitled, A British 
Icarus, quotes from Geoffrey of Monmouth as 
follows: "This Prince (Bladud) was a very 
ingenious man, and taught necromancy in his 
kingdom, nor did he leave off pursuing his magi- 
cal operations, till he attempted to fly to the upper 
region of the air with wings which he had pre- 
pared, and fell down upon the temple of Apollo, 
in the city of Trinovantum, where he was dashed 
to pieces." This is evidently the source of the 
following passage in Milton's History of Britain, 
Bk. 1 : "He (Bladud) was a man of great in- 
vention, and taught Necromancy : till having 
made him Wings to fly, he fell down upon the 
Temple of Apollo in Trinovant, and so dy'd." 
Such a passage is read with interest in connection 
with the following from the introductory portion 
of the same book : "Nevertheless there being 
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others besides the first supposed Author, men not 
unread, nor unlemed in Antiquitie, who admit 
that for approved story, which the former explode 
for fiction, and seeing that ofttimes relations heer- 
tofore accounted fabulous have been after found 
to contain in them many foot-steps, and reliques 
of something true, as what we read in Poets of 
the Flood, and Giants little beleev'd, till un- 
doubted witnesses taught us, that all was not 
fain'd ; I have therefore determin'd to bestow 
the telling over ev'n of these reputed Tales ; be 
it for nothing else but in favor of our English 
Poets, and Rhetoricians, who by thir Art will 
know, how to use them judiciously." In the 
light of our recent interest in aviation, Milton, 
thinking of Bladud, might have added to ' ' foot- 
steps and reliques," prophecies "of something 
true." 

Though Milton never produced a poem founded 
on the early history of Britain, is it not possible 
that he made judicious use of the story of the 
"British Icarus" in the following passage from 
Paradise Lost, 2. 927-938, which so strongly sug- 
gests some of the experiences of our modern 
aeronauts ? 

"At last his Sail-broad Valines 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging gmoak 
Uplifted spurns the ground, thence many a League 
As in a cloudy Chair ascending rides 
Audacious, but that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuitie : all unawares 
Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fadom deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of som tumultuous cloud 
Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 
As many miles aloft." 



The Cornell University. 



Allan H. Gilbert. 



BRIEF MENTION 



No more important aid to the scientific study of 
the French language has appeared in recent years 
than the Atlas linguisbique de la France, 1 which 
is now complete, with the exception of the index. 
Criticism of many details of this monumental work 
is possible, and attacks on the general plan have 
not been wanting, but there is no question that 
this series of maps preserves for us a great mass of 
invaluable material that was on the point of pass- 
ing beyond our reach ; that it has sensibly modi- 
fied the methods of etymological study ; and that 
it has given to the accurate recording of the dia- 

1 Par J. Gillieron et E. Edmond. 35 fascicules in-folio 
de 50 cartes chacun. Paris, Champion. 875 fr. 



lects a stimulus, already reflected in the recent 
works in this domain, which not only assures a 
more analytic knowledge of the French patois, but 
even gives promise of resulting in the diocovery 
of principles that have fundamental bearing on 
the nature of linguistic processes. Students of 
French whose means do not permit them to own 
the work should at least see that it is at hand in 
all research libraries. 



A book of great interest to Romance workers is 
Meyer-Lubke's Etymological Dictionary, the first 
instalment of which has just appeared in the Samm- 
lung Romaniseher Elemental'- und Handbiioher. 1 
The arrangement by the alphabetical order of the 
Latin etyma, introduced by Korting, is main- 
tained, but the number of titles is substantially 
diminished (1129 numbers in M-L for A-Biso, 
against 1425 in K. ) by a wise conservatism in 
positing hypothetical Latin forms. Where there 
is no positive evidence for such a background and 
where at the same time the form can be derived 
by affix from a stem existing in the Romance lan- 
guage in question, the word is classed under the 
simplex. Non-Latin etyma with more than local 
reflexes are included, while late learned words are 
omitted and dialect forms are cited only where 
they seem to throw additional light on the devel- 
opment. The aim has been to refer to essential 
bibliography, tho the frequent limitation to the 
latest or the most important reference is sometimes 
liable to be misleading. The discussion is exceed- 
ingly compact (less than a page on Ambitaee 
and AMBULAEEas against some five pages in K.), 
but is incisive and illuminating. There is no hesi- 
tation in assuming a positive attitude, but the 
decision is usually backed up by a brief phrase 
giving its essential basis. Etymologies accounted 
clearly abortive are passed over in silence — per- 
haps a few that merit at least mention sharing this 
fate with less worthy companions. The section of 
the dictionary now before us suffices to demonstrate 
that Professor Meyer- Liibke brings to the difficult 
task he has undertaken the skilled touch of an 
experienced scholar and writer, and it is with 
gratification that we greet a work that will put 
within our reach his great store of etymological 
knowledge. 



1 Romanisches etymobgisches Worterbuch. Lieferung 1. 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1911. 8vo., xxii-80 pp. Mk. 2. 
The complete work will comprise about 900 pages. 



